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prepares our minds, long tranced in the aridity of bour-
geois thought, for the dawning consciousness of to-
morrow.
It is Wells's tragedy that of all contemporaries who
iave interested themselves in social change and seen
the anarchy of current social relations, he is least a
Socialist and farthest from Marxism. And this, in its
turn, is due to his petit bourgeois mind.
The bourgeois, as soon as he becomes disgusted with
the muddle and decay of his own class, necessarily turns
to the proletariat, and since he has only been taught to
regard them as inferior brutes, he is able to turn to them
with pity, as one turns to animals. He is able to regard
them as the most suffering class, and this pity for the
proletariat as the most suffering class burns brightly in
the writings of Wassermann, Toller, Tolstoy, andBar-
busse, and even warms faintly Shaw and Galsworthy.
There is no trace of it in Wells, for Wells comes from
a class that regards the proletariat not as passive inferior
brutes but as something dirty and evil and dangerous
and terribly near. Because he has been so busy getting
upwards out of the petty bourgeois hell, Wells has
never had time to become conscious of this limitation
or learn the truth.
The conception of the proletariat as the 'most sufier-
ing class fill* the disgusted bourgeois with indignation
and passion. It becomes a source of emotion and
humanity, well seen in Wassermann's Christian Wahns-
chajje, that prevents such a man's writings from ever
having the unreality or emotional aridity of We!!s*s.
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